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try, in which you have ſo much at ſtake, and in which 


T's preſent very critical ſituation of things in this coun- || 


it cannot be denied that you have conſiderable weight, 
is a ſufficient apology for an addreſs to you with reſpect to 
it. The approaching election for members of parliament calls 
for all, and perhaps for the la efforts of the friends of li- 


berty in this country; and every real friend of this great cauſe 


among us, who is acquainted with the hiſtory of your ancef- | 
tors, will naturally look to you for the moſt active concurrence 


and ſupport. 


Religious liberty, indeed, is the immediate ground on which | 
you ſtand, but this cannot be maintained except upon the baſis | 


of civil liberty; and therefore the old Puritans and Noncon- 
formiſts were always equally diſtinguiſhed for their noble and 
ſtrenuous exertions in favour of them both. Their zeal in this 
cauſe, and the valuable effects of it, are ſo well known, that 
even Mr. Hume (an hiſtorian of the moſt unſuſpected impar- 
tiality in this caſe) acknowledges, that whatever civil liberty 


we now enjoy is to be aſcribed to them. In fact, all our 


princes, who have ever entertained deſigns upon the liberties 
of their ſubjects, have been jealous of your principles and in- 
fluence, and have accordingly uſed their firſt and utmoſt efforts 
to cruſh you. | 

The race of the Stewarts felt that they could not riſe except 
by your fall: but, fortunately, your riſe and eſtabliſhment 
ended in their extermination. The Tory miniftry, which 
$ prevailed at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, naturally 
. enough began their attempts to reſtore the Pretender and arbi- 
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molt ſeaſonable and providential death of that unhappy and 
miſguided princeſs ſaved you with your country. And, laſtly, 
to come to the preſent times, that thoſe who actually guide 
the meaſures, which are now carrying on in this country, are 
equally enemies to civil liberty and to you, can no more be 
denied, than that William the IIId, of glorious memory, and 
the two firſt princes of the houſe of Hanover, were friendly to 
both. Be aſſured, that your peculiar privileges, and the gene- 
ral liberties of this country, are inſeparably connected, and 


that whenever the altar of civil tyranny ſhall be erected, you 


will be the firſt victims. As, therefore, you value the one, 
contend for the other. | 

What was it but the tricks and artifices of the court, and 
the influence of the biſhops, who have the ſame views and 
Intereſt with the couit, that fruſtrated your late attempt to 
procure the repeal of but part of the many laws which bear 
hard on you, and the rights of humanity. The laws them- 


ſelves are ſo repugnant to common ſenſe and common juſtice, 


that even your moſt violent enemies could not but ſay, that 
* no man could find jn his heart to put them in execution.” 
The equity of your bill twice carried it with eclat through 
the houſe of commons; but all was blaſied by a nearer ap- 
proach to the throne, a throne from which mercy 1s extended 
to papiſis and rebels, becauſe friends of deſpotiſm, and even to 
murderers, if they be employed againſt the conflitution of the 
country. | | 

Ir was by the artifices of courtiers that you were at firſt 
perſuaded to believe that the preſent miniſtry wiſhed well to 
your application: but by them you were even then ſo far 
deceived, as ro be perſuaded to clog it with a declaration, 
which, beſides making it leſs acceptable to many among you, 
and intolerable to ſome, made it eaſy for the biſhops to defeat 
the whole purpoſe of it. 

What can more plainly ſhew the infidious and hoſtile inten- 
tions of the court, than the diſgraceful hiſtory of your late 
tranſackions with reſpect to the ſame application? Was it not 
by courtiers that a majority of the members of your own com- 
mittee were prevailed upon to drop the ſolicitation of the bill, at 
the only time when there was a proſpect of its ſucceſs, vir. before 
the diffolution of a houſe of commons peculiarly friendly to 
you? Circumſtances ſpeak too plainly to deny this, when it 1s 
known that all who gave the deciſive and fatal vote were thoſe 


to be particularly acquainted with ſome miniſterial perſons, a 


man of a weak and timid nature, and therefore peculiarly j 
, a : d 2 . . 30f 2 


trary power by hoſtilities againſt you; and nothing but the N 
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who diftribute the regium donum, except one, who is known _ 
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unfit to take the lead in a buſineſs of this kind. One mini- 
ſterial tool, and falſe brother, is even ſaid to have had the aſ- 
ſurance to promiſe the miniſtry, that they ihould have no diſ—- 
turbance from the diſſenters this year. Does not the painful 
recollection of theſe things ſtimulate you to do ſomething to 
wipe off your diſgrace ? | 1 
The meaſures that are now carrying on againlt the North 
” American colonies are alone a ſufficient indication of the diſ- 
poſition of the court towards you. The pretence for ſuch out- 
rageous proceedings, conducted with ſuch indecent and unjuſt 
precipitation, is much too flight to account for them, The 
true cauſe of ſuch violent animoſity muſt have exiſted much ears | 
lier, and deeper. In ſhort, it can be nothing but the Ameri- 
? cans (particularly thoſe of New England) being chiefly diſſent- 
or and whigs, For the whole conduct of the preſent miniſtry 
demonſtrates, that what was merit in the two late reigns, is 
' demerit in this, And can you ſuppoſe that thoſe who are fo } 
_ violently hoſtile to the Fpring of the Engliſh diſſenters, ſhould | 
be friendly to the remains of the parent /tack ? | truſt that both. 
you and they will make it appear, that you have not degene- 
rated from the principles and ſpirit of your illuſtrious anceſtors, } 
and that you are no more to be outwitted or overawed than 
they were. | 
 ltis ſaid, that a great part of the reſentment of the court 
| againſt the diſſenters has ariſen from a notion that they were 
the chief abettors of Mr. 7//kes; and I believe that, in general, | 
they were the friends of his caze, becauſe it was the cauſe of 
liberty, and of the conſtitution. But they took no part in this 
© buſineſs more than the other friends of this country: except that 
| diſſenters, having more depending upon public liberty, are more 
intereſted to keep a watchful eye upon every thing that relates 
to it. So that if your conduct in this affair has given peculiar 
offence, it muſt have been becauſe the ſame conduct appears 
more offenſive in you than in any others; which implies a pre- 
judice againſt you as enters, of which you ought to be ap- 
: priſed, that you may act accordingly. | 
Do not imagine, however, that what J have hitherto ſaid is a a 
preamble to a declaration of war, or that I wiſh you to take arms 
in defence of your libeities, as your brethren in America will 
probably be compelled to do. That were equally ineffectual, 
and improper. But it is moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed, that you 
would exert yourſelves in doing what the conſtitution of your | 
country both permits, and requires of all good citizens. Care- 
fully avoid all undue influence on the approaching election, and 
f ſtrenuouſly exert yourſelves to procure a return of men who are 
; known to be friends to civil and religions liberty. | 
FP A 2 Attend. 
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Attend particularly to the characters of the ſeveral candi- 
dates for whom your votes are requeſted. Regard none f 
their profeſſions of zeal for the public ſervice, but look to their 
paſt conduct ; and if, in any caſe, they have promoted the cor- 
rupt meaſures of the court, and have concurred in paſling any 
of the late laws that are unfavourable to your liberties, be not 
acceſlary to their future crimes, by giving them another oppor- 
tunity of betraying you, and aGing the ſame part over again. » 
More eſpecially avoid, as you would the peſtilence, every man CC 
who voted againſt the repeal of the oppreſſive laws to which 
you are expoſed, and take every proper method of expreſſing 1 
your juſt ſenſe of their enmity towards you. Conſider them as 3 
the declared enemies of liberty, juſtice, and humanity. $7 

The conduct of the 2uaters is ſaid to be peculiarly chaſte 
and exemplary with reſpect to elections. They join as a body 
to diſcountenance all undue influence, and admit not the 
imalleſt favour, or hardly a civility, from thoſe for whom they 
give their votes. And certainly you cannot too carefully avoid 
all ſuſpicion of corruption in a bulineſs of ſo much importance, 
and where freedom and independence of mind are ſo much 
concerned. 

The popular cry againſt members of parliament is, that 
they are corrupt, ſubſervient to all the meaſures of the court; 
and that, in fact, they /e// their conſtituents. But is it really 
any wonder that a man ſhould / what he is known to have 
bought and paid for? Inſtead of making the office a matter of 
favour, honour, and truſt, is it not made exceedingly burden- 
ſome and expenſive to them? and is this an age in which a 
man can be expected to be at very great expences, without en- 
deavouring to reimburſe himſelf? There are characters ſo 
truly diſintereſted and great. I could name ſeveral ſuch ; but, 
certainly, it were abſurd to expect they ſhould be found every 
where. | 

If then you would have it in your power, with any face and 
decency, to call your conſtituents to account, or even upbraid. 
them for ſacrificing your liberties in the houſe, do not oblige 
them to ſacrifice their fortunes in order to. get thither. Have 
no demands upon them before they enter upon their office, that 
you may have the more afterwards, 

An eminent foreigner has foretold, that“ England will 
& loſe its liberty, whenever the legiſlative part of the conſti- 
« tution ſhould be more corrupt than the executive.” But he 
had no occaſion to have ſaid ſo much. Our liberties mult ne- 
ceſſarily be gone, whenever the power of the houſe of com- 
mons ſhall be united to that of the crown, whether the court 
be corrupt or not. For how can there be any equilibrium, when 
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paſſion in your ſufferings. 


J every weight is thrown into one ſcale, But he might hav. | 
1 ſaid farther, and more to my preſent purpoſe, that the houſe} 
of commons will loſe its liberty and independence, wheneve} 


17 


4 the elcctors ſhall be more corrupt than the elected. „ 


4 


* If, therefore, you wiſh that your repreſentatives be um 
corrupt and independent, firſt ſhow them the example of being 
ſo yourſelves. This ſtep is certainly neceſſary in order to gaie 
= your point, though it will not abſolutely inſure it. Thu | 


diſeaſe may perhaps be too deſperate for any power of medil | 
Cine : acquit yourſelves, however, of all juſt blame, by apply: 
"ing all ſuch as are of approved efiicacy. . This conduct wil: 
at leaſt mitigate the evil, and make you the objects of coml 
) 
The diſeaſes of our conſtitution are too many to yield to anf 
" remedy, while the court has ſo much to give, and ſo many lui 
crative places to diſpoſe of; ſo that it is to be feared, tha, 


. though your members be ſent to parliament in the moſt uncorſ 


corrupt. It is too much to be expected of human nature, ef? 


rupt and honourable manner, they will not long continue un- 


* 


pecially in this luxurious and expenſive age. J 
> The radical fault is in the adminiſtration of the revenues; | 


If this were in proper hands, and managed with propriety and | 


* 


| 


watch with care and jealouſy over the remains of our civil li. 


frugality, ſo that no part of it, and no place created by it, | 
ſhould come into the hands of your repreſentatives ; or if the 
' multitude of places were reduced to ſuch only as are neceſſary, | 
and their enormous emoluments to a mere equitable payment | 
for ſervice done, it could not be made the intereſt of your | 
: ſervants to betray you; and they would then make your in- 
| tereſt their own, becauſe there would be no other to come into 
competition with it. | | | 
But though an effeftual remedy may not be found, a pal. 
liative may be adminiſtered, which may abate the virulence of | 
the diſeaſe, and procure time for the application of fomething | 
More efficacious. Though you cannot remove every temptation | 
to which your repreſentatives are expoſed, becauſe many ol | 
them ariſe from others, at leaſt remove all thoſe that depend 
upon yourſelves. However they may be influenced to betray | 
- your intereſt after their return to parliament, let them not | 
| have it in their power to excuſe their conduct by any neceſſity 
laid upon them antecedent to their being returned. | 
There is the more reaſon why we, in England, ſhoule | 


| 


: 


berty, becauſe the ſtate of the reſt of Europe is ſo extremely | 


critical and alarming in this reſpect. In no part of the world | 


was there ever ſuch a ſcene of revolutions as there has been in 
this. Power has ſhifted and fluctuated in a moſt extraordinary 
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bf which the diſtribution of power is capable, it has at length 
Almoſt wholly, and every where, reverted to the princes ; ſo 


Nonger continuance in power may be attended with theſe ex- 
weſſes: as was the caſe with the Romans. 
y In their inſtructive hiſtory, we ſee as brave and as high-ſpi- 
yited a people as the Engliſh, tamely ſubmitting to ſo vile an 
tabuſe of power, as one would have thought, @ priori, had been 
abſoiutely impoſſible among men; indeed {uch as nothing in 
æhe ſhape of men could be trained to bear. And why may not 
tthis be the caſe with uz? We have already taken the /ir/# fleps 
ftrowards it in the corruption and venality of the lower ranks of 
he people. Had not they been needy, profligate, and willing 
ao ſell themſelves, Sylla, Ceſar, or Auguſtus had never been 
heir maſters. 


c Such, however, is the face of Europe, in all the Rates of 


which the princes were, originally, the fartheſt in the world 
tfrom being arbitrary, that they are now almoſt univerſally ſo. 
alndeed, not one who bears the name of #ing is excepted, be- 
aides that of Great Britain, And when things ſhall be equally 
tr pe for it, who can tell but that, by a revolution as ſudden as 
fthat of Denmark, or more lately that of Sweden, the very 
Herms of our free confiitution may be ſet afide at once, and un- 


miſguiſed deſpotiſm take place. It is no diſparagement to the 


Engliſh to ſay that they are not more brave or independent 
zthan the Swedes, and it is certainly not ſay ing leſs than the 
aruth, of our princes, to affirm that, like the kings of Sweden, 
whey are men. | 

Suppoſing now the three powers of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and 
dAuliria, to have completed the partition of Poland, in which 
tthey have already made conſiderable progreſs; nothing will 


tremain but the much-eaſier work of a ſimilar partition of the 


nates of Switzerland, and of the United Provinces, and deſpo- 
yfiim will appear without controul over all the continent of Eu— 
rope. And ſhall we flatter ourſelves that theſe iflands wall 
chen remain a ſanctuary for the ſons of freedom, and not 
«(after having been the ſpectators of the progreſs of arbitrary 
hpower abroad) become the lad and moſt dreadful ſacrifice 
go it? > 

n The hope of mankind (who have been ſo long debaſed and 
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nanner among the different ranks of men, people, lords, clergy, i 


> J 


And princes : but, after almoſt all the modes and combinations * 


hat they are nearly as arbitrary in Europe as in the Eaſt, 2 
Chough eſtabliſhed maxims and cuſtoms (from which reſults, # 
avhat we call the ſpirit of the times) have hitherto prevented 
their giving into ſo wanton an aby/e of their power, But a 
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brampled upon by forms of unequal government) is that, in 
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r29, time, this horrible evil may find its own antidote and cure. 
2 Kings being always worſe educated than other men, the race 


4 


I of them may be expected to degenerate, till they be little 


better than ideots, as is the caſe already with ſeveral of them, 
2 needleſs to be named; and it is ſaid will be the caſe with 
* others, when the preſent reigning princes ſhall be no more; 
while thoſe that are not the objects of contempt, will be the 
objects of hatred and execration. - 
In this ſituation, the temptation to men to aſſert their natural 
rights, and ſeize the invaluable bleſſings of freedom, will be 
ſpi- very great. And it may be hoped that, enlightened as the 
an world now is with reſpe& to the theory of government, and | 
een _ taught by the experience of ſo many paſt ages, they will no 
in more ſuffer themſelves to be transferred, like the live ſtock of | 
not a a farm, from one worn-out royal line to another, but eſtabliſh | 
lepßs every where forms of free and equal government; by which, | 
of at infinitely leſs expence than they are now at to be oppreſſed | 
ing and abu/ed, every man may be ſecured in the enjoyment of as 
een much of his natural rights as is conſiſtent with the good of the | 
whole community. If this ſhould ever be the caſe, even the paſt | 
of uſurpations of the Pope will not excite more aſtoniſhment and 
rid _ indignation, than the preſent diſgraceful ſubjection of the | 
lo. many to the fewy in civil reſpects. 
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Gere as 


My Fertow-CiTiZENs, 


S your late repreſentatives have acted as if they were the 
repreſentatives of all North America, and in that aſ- 
ich ſumed capacity have engaged in meaſures which threaten 
vill nothing leſs than the ruin of the whole Britiſh empire, it were 
he greatly to be wiſhed that their ſucceſſors might learn by their 
do- example to know themſelves better, and keep within their 
u- Proper province, This is a buſineſs of fo much conſequence, | 
il! that ] cannot help ſubjoining a few plain conſiderations re- 
10t lating to it. It is true that I can advance nothing zexv upon | 
the ſubje&, but I ſhall endeavour to compriſe the merits of | 
the caſe in a very ſmall compaſs, which may give it a chance 
of being better underſtood; and ſome advantage may ariſe | 
from the ſame things being ſaid in a different manner, and 
upon a different occaſton. | 
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dictive ſchemes of the preſcnt miniſtry, without. regard to 


reaſon or conſequences, that I deſpair of making any impreſ. 


fion upon them. But I wiſh to addreſs myſelf to thoſe who 


have not yet taken their part, or who, though they may have 
been deceived by the falſe lights in which this affair has been 
repreſented, are cool enough to attend to what may be ſaid ® 


S 


on the other fide. On ſuch I ſhould think that ſome imprei- 
ſton might be made by zhree confiderations; one drawn from 
the nature and hiſtory of our conſtitution, another from the 
nature of things and the principles of liberty in general, and 
the third from the effects which the oppreſſion of America may 
have on the liberties of this country. h 
It has ever been a fundamental maxim in our government, 


, that the repreſentatives of the people ſhould have a voice in 

enacting all the laws by which they are governed, and that 
they ſhould have the ſole power of giving their own money. 
Without theſe privileges there can be no true Britiſh liberty. 


Theſe maxims were ſo well underſtood, and were held ſo in- 
violable in all former times, that thongh all the Kings of this 
country, ſince the conqueſt, have had ſeveral realms, or prin- 


cipalities ſubject to them, each has always had its ſeparate 
, legiſlative body, its ſeparate laws, and its ſeparate {3 ſtem of 
taxation; and no one of them ever thought of laying a tax 


upon another, 


When the Kings of England were likewiſe Dukes of Nor- 


mandy, and heid other principalities in France, the Engliſh 


parliament never thought of making laws for the Normans, 
or the Normans for the Engliſh ; and till leſs did either of 
them preſume to tax the other. Scotland, though united under 
one head with England, had its own ſyſtem of Jaws, and 
taxation, altogether independent of the Engliſh, till the 
union of the parliaments of both the nations. ales alſo, 


and ſeveral Counties Palatine, taxed themſclves, without any 
controul from the parliament of England; and ſo does Jreland 
to this day. So independent were all theſe governments of 
one another, though the ſame King had a negative upon the 


reſolutions of them all, that when a man fled from any one 
of the realms, and took refuge in another, he was as effectu- 


ally exempted from the juriſdiction of the country he had left, 1 
as if he had gone into the dominions of another Prince; ſo 
that no proceſs at law commenced in the former could affect 


him. 


The minds of many, indeed, are ſo obſtinately ſhut againſt 
convidtion, and they are ſo blindly bent on puſhing the vin. 
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Agreeably to theſe ideas, it could not but have been under- ; 
Rood, that when many of our anceſtors, the old Puritans, quitted 
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wy 9 England. Indeed they could have had no other motive for 
I to leaving this country; and how could they have expected any 
ref. relief from taking refuge in America, if they had found in 
vho that country, or carried with them the ſame laws and the ſame 


.2ve adminiſtration by which they were aggrieved in this. But 


een BY 


che realm of England, they freed themſelves from the laws of | | 


| 


[ 


oing into a country which was ou? of the realm of England, 


ſaid * and not occupied, they found themſelves at nrſt without any 
ref. laws whatever, But they enacted laws for themſelves, volun- 
rom tarily chooſing, from their regard to the country from which 


the they came, to have the ſame common head and center of 
and concord, the King of Great Britain; and therefore ſubmitted 
nay to his negative upon all their proceedings. They adopted as 
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many of the laws of England as they choſe, but no more; 


ent, and if they had preferred the laws of Scotland, thoſe of Ire- | 


hat have done it. 


in land, or thoſe of any foreign country, they were at liberty to | 


Theſe Coloniſts alſo provided for the expences of their own 
rty. _ ſeparate governments, granting the King aids for that pur- 
: . Poſe, according to their own judgment and ability, without 


his the interference of the Engliſh parliament, till the fatal period 
rin. of the famp act, which was abſolutely an innovation in our 
rate conſtitution, confounding the firſt and fundamental ideas be- 
of © longing to the ſyſtem of different realms ſabject to the ſame King, | 
tax and even introduced a language quite new to us; viz. that of | 

America being ſubject to England, For America was never 


lim Scotland or Ireland. If there have been any eæceptions to this 
ins, ſyſtem of legiſlation, or taxation, with reſpect to America, 
of it has been the exerciſe of Hranm, and it has not been the 
der leſs ſo for having been di/zui/ea, ' or having paſled wuithca? 
and Juſpicion. 


the According to the language that was univerſally in uſe till 


thought to be within the realm of England, any more than | 
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iſo, of late years, to ſay that America was ſubje to England, would | 
any bave been conſidered as equally abſurd, with ſaying that it was | 


21,1 ſubject to Ireland or to Hanover, that is, the ſubje& of ſub- 


of Jets; all being equally ſubject to one King, who is himfelt | 
the ſubject to the laws, and who is no longer our /egal and rightful | 
ne Ling, than he is ſo. In this great principle the very eſſence of 
gu- Our liberty, and the independent liberty of each par: of the | 


common empire, conſiſts. | 
3 Secondly, With reſpe& to the principles of /berty in gene- 
ral, I would obſerve, that if any realm or country be taxed 
5 by another, the people ſo taxed have no proper liberty left, 
er- but are in a ſtate of as al/olute deſpotiſm as any of which we 
read in hiſtory, or of which we can form an idea; fince the 
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they have being at the mercy of others. This would be the 
caſe with England, if we were taxed at the pleaſure of the 


King, or by the parliament of Ireland, or by the houſes of 1 
repreſentatives of America; it would be the caſe of the Iriſn 
if they were taxed by the Engliſn; and therefore it will be the 7 


caſe of the Americans, if they be taxed by us. 


It is ſaid that Leeds, Manchelter, and other large towns in F 


England, ſend no repreſentatives to parliament, and yet are 
taxed by it. But there is this very eſſential and obvious dif— 
ference between their caſe and that of the Americans; viz. 


that thoſe who tax Leeds, Mancheſter, &c. always tax them- 
ſelves at the ſame time, and in the ſame proportion; and while 


this 1s the caſe, thoſe towns have no reaſon to be apprehen- 
ſive of partiality or oppreſſion. To make the caſes parallel, 
let the parliament lay a ſeparate tax on the towns that ſend no 
repreſentatives, and exempt from ſuch tax thoſe that do ſend 
members. In this caſe I doubt not but that the unrepreſented 


towns would complain as loudly as the Americans do now, 
who ſee that we aſſume a power of loading them, and eaſing 
ourſelves ; and that we are endeavouring to eſtabliſh a principle, 
which will at once give us all the property they have. If 


there be in nature a juſtifiable caſe of reſiſtance to government, 


it is this; and if the Americans have any thing of the ſpirit of 


Engliſhmen, they will riſque every thing, rather than ſubmit 
to ſuch a claim. They are willing to be our fe//ow-/ubjed7s 
having the ſame common head; but are not willing to be our 
[laves. | | 

It is alledged, that we have protected the Americans, and that 
they ought to pay for that protection; but have we not alſo pro- 
tected Ireland, and the electorate of Hanover, without pre- 
tending either to make laws for them, or to tax them? What 
we may do, or attempt to do, when this new doctrine ſhall have 
been eſtabliſhed in the caſe of the Americans, 1s as yet un- 
known. Any favour that we do the Americans, certainly gives 
us a claim upon their gratitude, but it does not make them our 
ilaves. Beſides, they have, in many reſpects, made abundant 
requital, and we were actually reaping a rich harveſt for the 
little we have ſowed in that fruitful ſoil, But our preſent mi- 


niſtry reſemble the man, who would kill the hen that laid the | 
golden eggs, in order that he might come at all the treaſure 


at once; and the event will equally diſappoint them both. Or 


dow, loſt the ſubſtance, 
| 1 


| ſame foreign poaver that can take one penny from them without 
their conſent, may take the Ia penny that they hade; ſo that, 
in fact, they have 20 property at all of their own, every thing 
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rather, they reſemble the dog, who, by catching at the ſha- 3 
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Many perſons of this country are ſo groſsly ignorant, as — 


3 


the Americans their own ſeparate governments to ſupport, as 


4 


well as we have ours, and do they not tax themſelves for that 
pourpoſe, and do we help them to bear any part of thoſe taxes? 
if they incur debts, as they ſometimes do, do they not diſcharge 
them as well as they can? and ſhould we not laugh at them, 


if they ſhould pretend to have any demand upon us for the 
payment of them ? ſhould we not alſo treat the Iriſh with the 
ſame contempt in the ſame caſe ? 

In a common cauſe the Americans have always been ready to 
exert themſelves with as much zeal as we have ſhown; nay, 


\ 
1 


by our own acknowledgment, they have done more. For at 
the cloſe of the laſt war, we voluntarily voted them large ſums 


of money, becauſe we were ſenſible that they had exerted 
: themſelves even beyond their ability. But their exertions 
were voluntary, as was our acknowledgement. 


As to the conduct of the preſent miniſtry with reſpect to 


1 America, it is no part of my preſent argument; but I cannot 
4 help obſerving, that it muſt give pain to every reaſonable man 
= to ſee an Engliſh parliament ſo readily giving their ſanction to 


| meaſures ſo exceedingly abſurd and ruinous, Admitting that 


the Eaſt India company has been injured by ſome of the inha- 


4 bitants of Boſton, reaſonable people would have contented 
_ themſelves with demanding ſatisfaction, and would not have 


puniſhed the innocent with the guilty, by blocking up their 
Port. ? 
f ; An offence of this nature could not in reaſon or equity 
draw upon them the abolition of their charter; which demon- 
+ ſtrates, that none of the colonies have the leaſt ſecurity for ſo 
much as the form of a free conſtitution, all being at the mercy 
of a foreign power. | 
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ſhips of war, and eight regiments ſhould be ſent thither, with 
a power to commit all crimes and murders with impunity, and 


1 An offence of this kind did not require that a fleet of eleven 


that the wretched inhabitants ſhould be compelled, upon every 


accuſation, to leave their friends, and ſubmit to a trial, and 


1 conſequently an iniquitous trial, in a foreign country ; an in- 
ſtance of oppreſſion which, of itſelf, is abſolutely intolerable, 


and which it cannot be conceived, that any perſon who has 


What man, finding that the government of his country pro- 
vided him no ſatisfaGion for the murder of a near relation or 


arms in his hands, and the ſpirit of a man within him, can 
; poſſibly ſubmit to. | 
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Indeed the infatuation is of ſo groſs a nature, and of ſo dan- 


— 


friend (which will neceſſarily be the caſe, when a trial cannot 


Let us ſuppoſe America to be completely enſlaved, in conſe- 


be had upon the ſpot, or without croſſing the Atlantic ocean, 
whither he cannot carry his witneſſes, and ftill leſs his feelings) 
will not think himſelf not only excuſable, but even bound in 
conſcience to take his own ſatis faction, and engage his private 
friends to aſſiſt him in procuring Sd for blood? 6 

I need not aſk any Ergliſman, how the Americans (whom 
prelatical tyranny drove from this country, and who are 
grown numerous, ſtrong, and high-ſpirited under a very dif-. 
ferent treatment) muſt feel in theſe circumſtances; eſpecially F: 
when, at the ſame time, they ſee the boundaries of Canada 
extended, and made a perfect arbitrary government, as a 
model, no doubt, for their own in due time, and a check 
upon them till that time. It is what he himſelf would feel 
in the ſame circumſtances. -— 

Laſtly, Do you imagine, my fellow-citizens, that we can 
fit ſtill, and be the idle ſpectators of the chains which are 
forging for our brethren in America, with ſafety to ourſelves ? © 
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quence of which the Engliſh court can command all the 2 - 
ney, and all the force of that country; will they like to be ſo | 
arbitrary abroad, and have their power confined at home? 
eſpecially as troops in abundance can be tranſported in a fe- 
weeks from America to England; where, with the preſent } 
ſtanding army, they may inſtantly reduce us to what they 
pleaſe And can it be ſuppoſed that the Americans, being 
ſlaves themſelves, and having been enſlaved by us, will not, 
in return, willingly contribute their aid to bring us into the 
ſame condition ? | þ 

Theſe conſequences appear to me ſo very obvious, that I | 
think none but the abſolutely infatuated can help ſeeing them. | 
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erous a kind, that I cannot help thinking it reſembles that Il © 
which uſually precedes the downfall of ſtates; and it calls to F © 
my mind the Latin proverb, Quem Deus wult perdere prius de- . 
mentat, ; A 

Philip the II. and the kingdom of Spain, at the height of 
its power, ſo as to threaten Europe with univerſal monarchy, £ 


were under a like infatuation. That proud and obſtinate 
prince imagined that he could eaſily reduce the Belgic pro- f 
vinces, by writing diſpatches from his cloſet. But the thing ** 


that was really effected by all his orders, his generals, his fleets, . 
and his armies, after a bloody war of many years, was the © 
independency of thoſe provinces, and the ruin of Spain. 5 
We toc affect to ſpeak with the ſame contempt of the peo- - 


ple of North America, though the diſparity of forces between 5 
| . ET eat | 
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| diſparity between thoſe of Spain and the Belgie provinces, 
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Great Britain and them is nothing, compared with the apparent 


Alſo, becauſe the Americans have more of the appearance 


of religion than ourſelves, we ridicule them as hypocrites. But 
if they be ſuch. hypocrites as the puritanical party in England 
(whom the royaliits diverted themſelves with ſtigmatizing in 
che ſame manner) in the time of the civil war, true valour and 
J perſeverance will go hand in hand with their hypocriſy ; and 
the hiſtorv of our approaching conteſt will teach mankind the 
” ſame leſſon with our laſt, and ſhow the different effects of „- 


briety and profligacy in ſoldiers. The king began with a ma- 
nifeit advantage in point of d:/cipline and generals; and ſo 


may we ia this war. But it ſoon appeared that generals and 


diſcipline are more eaſily acquired than principles; and in the 


courſe of two or three years, the ſuperiority of the parlia- 


mentary forces was as great in one reſpect as 1n the other. 
To purſue this ſubject, would carry me far beyond the bounds 


of my preſent purpoſe. I ſhall therefore return to it, by 
7 earneſtly adviſing to oppoſe, at the next election, every can- 
didate, who, in the preſent parliament, has concurred in the 


late atrocious attempts to eltablith arbitrary power over ſo 


great a part of the Britiſh empire, to the imminent hazard of 


our molt valuable commerce, and of that national ftrength, 
ſecurity, and felicity, which depend on ux ION and on Li- 


*# zERTY, If you make any terms with your future repreſenta- 
tives. do not forget to require of them, to ds by others as they 
7 awenld have others do by them. It is only by juſtice, equity, 


and generolity that nations, as well as individuals, can expect 
to flouriſh; and by the violation of them, both ſingle perſons 
and ſtates, in the courſe of the righteous providence of God, 
involve themſelves in diſgrace and ruin. 

That thinking perſons may form ſome idea of what we have 
to expect from a war wth our colonies, I ſhall conclude with 
citing two paragraphs from Dr. Price's additional Preface to his 
Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 


% Before the Revolution, the ſupplies of every year were 
raiſed within the year, by temporary taxes. After the Revolu- 
tion this became too difficult; and money was raiſed by perpe- 
tuating and anticipating the taxes, and forming them into 
funds for diſcharging the principal and intereſt of ſums bor- 
rowed upon them. But even in this way, ſufficient ſupplies 
for carrying on King William's and Queen Ann's wars could 
not have been procured, had it not been for the eſtabliſnment 
of the Bank. This provided a ſubſtitute for money, which 
anſwered all its purpoſes, and enabled the nation to make 
pay ments that it could not otherwiſe have made.” 


« From that period, paper- credit and taxes have been in. 
creaſing together — When moderate, theſe promote trade, by 
quickening induſtry, ſupplying with a medium of traffic, and 
producing improvements: but when exceſſive, they ruin trade, 
by rendering the means of ſubſiſtence too dear, diſtreſſing the 
poor, and raiſing the price of labour, and * manufactures— 
They are now, among us, in this ſtate of exceſs; and, in 
conjunction with ſome other cauſes, have brought us into a 


fituation, which is, I think, unparallelled in the hiſtory of 


mankind.—Hanging on paper, and yet weighed down by 
heavy burdens. Trade neceſſary to enable us to ſupport an '* 
enormous debt; and yet that debt, together with an exceſs of 7 
paper-money, working continually towards the deſtruction of 
trade.— Public ſpirit, independency and virtue undermined bj, 
luxury; and yet luxury neceſſary to our exiſtence. Other 
kingdoms have enacted ſumptuary laws for ſuppreſling luxury ; 7 
were we to do this with any conſiderable effect, the conſe- 
quence might prove fatal. In ſhort, were our people to avoid 
deſtroying themſelves by intemperance, or only to leave off 
the uſe of one or two foreign weeds, the revenue would be- 
come deficient, and a public bankruptcy might enſue. On 
ſuch grounds it is impoſſible that any kingdom ſhould ſtand i 
long. A dreadful convulſion cannot be very diſtant. The 
next war will ſcarcely leave a chance for eſcaping it. But 
we are threatened with it ſooner : An open rupture with our 
Colonies may bring it on immediately.” 


*The poor rate alone is now. equal to all the ordinary taxes formerly; 
and the expences of peace double to thoſe of war in king William's 


time. | 
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